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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



CONTEMPORARY PRINTS FROM 
DURER'S WOODBLOCKS 

As announced in the Bulletin a year 
ago, the Museum acquired as part of the 
Junius S. Morgan Collection of prints by 



were in excellent condition, showing com- 
paratively little wear. Electrotypes of 
them were carefully made, which were 
turned over to Rudolph Ruzicka, one of 
the best known of contemporary Ameri- 
can woodcutters, in order that he might 




FIG. I. 



PRINT FROM ELECTROTYPE OF DURER S WOODBLOCK 
SAMSON AND THE LION 



Albert Dlirer his original woodblocks for 
the Martyrdom of Saint Catherine and the 
Samson and the Lion. In the course of the 
four hundred and thirty years that had 
elapsed since their making they had suf- 
fered from worms, battering, and shrinking, 
but aside from these accidents the blocks 



repair on them the more obvious damages 
that the blocks had undergone. This 
work has now been finished, and prints 
from the electrotypes have just been put 
on sale at the Information Desk at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance to the Museum. 1 
1 Price, $2.00 apiece; two for $3.00. 
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As prints they are infinitely superior to 
any of the facsimiles that have been 
made, and aside from minor breaks which 
do not interfere in the least with their 
beauty and decorative quality, they are 
better than any impressions except the 
very rare and costly early proofs. 

Mr. Ruzicka, having in the course of 
his work on the electrotypes been forced 
to make a closer study of the technique 
of the woodcutters who worked for Dtirer 
than has been possible for anybody since 
Charles Thurston Thompson in the forties 




glaring defects, holes, cracks, and broken 
borders filled with solder or beaten up from 
the back and it seemed the re-engraving 
of the blind spots could go on. On com- 
paring the plates with reproductions of the 
original Dtirer prints, however, innumer- 
able defects were found and more soldering 
had to be done. 

To obliterate at once centuries of acci- 
dents and the means whereby, was now the 
task and it would have tested one's enthu- 
siasm severely were there not the great 
compensation of entering more fully than 




FIG. 2. DETAIL FROM CON- 
TEMPORARY PRINT 



FIG. 



3. DETAIL FROM 
EARLY PRINT 



of the last century repaired the stereotypes 
from the blocks of the Little Passion in the 
British Museum, has kindly contributed 
the following notes : W. M. 1., Jr. 

When it was proposed to me to oversee 
the making of electrotypes of the two 
Durer blocks in the possession of the Mu- 
seum and by repairing on the metal replicas 
the accidents of more than four centuries 
render them suitable for reprinting, I 
greeted the task with enthusiasm. The 
moulding of the ancient blocks in wax 
under immense pressure would seem a wild 
venture to anyone unacquainted with their 
sound pearwood. But they suffered no 
damage and the operation was successful. 
The electrotypes were made, the most 



would otherwise be possible into the subtly 
plastic beauty of Dtirer's designs, into al- 
most every one of their vigorous, purpose- 
ful lines, and, more unusual still, of detect- 
ing the practice of Durer's interpreter on 
wood, the much-abused Formschneider. 
It was possible to enjoy the thrilling direct- 
ness of the engraver's workmanship, to 
follow the assured slash of his knife inside a 
delicate curve, to weigh his difficulties and 
applaud the manner of their surmounting. 
No niggling about these deeply intrenched 
lines. The ink ball dabbed hard, the press 
pushed wet paper harder, without destroy- 
ing them. 

The shrinkage of the surface of the 
blocks, due to drying, revealed an interest- 
ing detail of technique, the practice of 
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making guide lines with single strokes of a 
knife, to terminate more precisely the lines 
of the background, wherever these met an 
outlined form, as well as to facilitate the 
cutting of much of the cross-hatching (see 
fig 2). These were mere scratches which 
readily filled with ink on all contemporary 
proofs while the blocks were fresh (see fig. 
3), but which open- 
ed up in course of 
time somewhat as a 
cut on the bark of a 
tree will. There also 
opened up, unfor- 
tunately, the many 
plugs inserted long 
ago to fill holes eaten 
away by earlier gen- 
erations of worms. 

It is a funda- 
mental requirement 
in the printing of 
all relief blocks to 
put more pressure 
on those parts where 
the lines are close 
together, than upon 
those where they are 
wide apart. To meet 
this necessity, the 
modern hand press 
is provided with an 
"overlay/' consist- 
ing of varying thick- 
nesses of paper, 
thickest where the 
block requires most 
pressure. This over- 
lay is interposed be- 
tween the paper 
lying on the inked 

flat block and the perfectly flat metal 
platten. Thus the pressure is varyingly 
but accurately distributed. But the fif- 
teenth-century press had only a blanket 
between the wet paper on the block and 
the flat wooden platten, which exerted 
unrelieved pressure over the entire surface, 
pressing down unfeelingly upon the fine 
open lines as well as the close heavy ones. 
To remedy this condition somewhat, then, 
though at the risk of destroying the precise 
line drawn for him by the designer, the en- 




FIG. 4. DETAIL OF PRINT OF 
SAMSON AND THE LION 



FIG. 5. SAME DETAIL 
ON THE WOODBLOCK 



graver cut every fine line running off into 
open space in such a way that its tapering 
end dipped considerably below the surface 
of the block (see fig. 5). In spite of this 
precaution, such lines appear quite heavy 
on all contemporary prints, which plainly 
indicates the real technical difficulty of 
the time, the printing press. This rude 
machine performed 
splendid service no 
doubt, if only for 
the reason that it 
forced the designer 
and engraver to sim- 
plify, but it was 
guilty of many cru- 
dities commonly and 
erroneously ascribed 
to the engraver. 

It is clear these 
fifteenth-century 
blocks were design- 
ed and cut to with- 
stand hard service. 
Their makers ignor- 
ed the autographic 
refinements com- 
mon in the modern 
reproduction but 
achieved breadth 
and unity, above 
all a virile beauty, 
which makes their 
works of art distinct 
from other forms of 
pictorial expression. 
The blocks of Saint 
Catherine and Sam- 
son have these quali- 
ties and carry to this 
day the increasingly 
rare traditions of their makers, honest 
workmanship and humble service. 

Rudolph Ruzicka. 

CLASSICAL ACCESSIONS 

II. Jewelry 

ONE of the outstanding characteristics 
of the work of Greek artists is its refine- 
ment. It determines in a large measure 
the restraint of their modeling, the fine 
simplicity of their vase shapes, and the 
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